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ABRAHAM SACRIFICING HIS SON. 


We have often heard of the wonders that faith has 
achieved ; how it has “‘ subdued kingdoms, wrought right- 
eousness, obtained promises, stopped the mouths of lions, 
quenched the violence of fire,” &c.; but we never heard 
of its effecting a greater conquest than the one now before 
us. We have read of an Alexander who conquered the 
world, but never subdued himself. Here is a hero who, 
through faith in God, triumphed over his natural disposi- 
tions, rose snperior to human reason, and discharged the 
most painful duties in obedience to the Divine command. 
Faith convinced him, that though the Creator had com- 
manded man not to slay his kind, yet he had, if he pleas- 
ed, a right to impose it as a duty; that though he had im- 
planted in his soul affections which revolted from this act, 
yet he could do nothing but what was right; though rea- 
son could not unfold the mysterious subject, he felt per- 
suaded that infinite wisdom could; and, therefore, he re- 
solved to trust God where he could trace him. Let ussee 
how his faith was manifested. 

See it in his punctual obedience. Listen to the com- 
mand, ‘‘T'ake now thy son,” &c. One would imagine 
Abraham ready to say, with a deep fetched sigh, Well, if 
I must discharge this most painful of all duties, I will de- 
fer it at least for a little season; perhaps, by my prayers, 
I may prevail on the blessed God to change his purposes; 
or I may gradually wean my affections from my beloved 
Isaac ; or, at least by familiarizing the awful scene I must 
pass through, I may strip it of some of its hcrrors, Is 
this the case? No. He ‘conferred not with flesh and 
blood.” He delayed not the duty, because it was painful; 
but “he rose up early in the morning, and saddled his 
ass,”” and proceeded in search of the awful spot where the 
event was to take place. Convinced of the power and 
the love of his heavenly Father, and well knowing that all 
his designs were founded in infinite wisdom, and would at 
once promote his own glory and the good of his people, 
he hastened to the discharge of his duty. Long had he 
teceived favors from heaven; and he could not suppose 
that he had changed his purposes of mercy toward him. 
{fGod demands an Isaac, he first gave him, and he has a 
tight to take him away; ‘Shall not the Judge of the 
whole earth do right?” Abraham is satisfied, too, that 
‘ehovah could raise Isaac from the dead. His ‘power 
‘0 do this could never have been denied ; but his design of 
raising the dead had never, that we know of, been reveal- 
ed. No resurrection had taken place; but Abraham well 
new, that though Isaac should die, ‘‘ the purpose of God 
should stand, and he would do all his pleasure.” ‘The 
promise was, ‘‘ In Isaac shall thy seed be called ;” andhe 
was persuaded that Omnipotence would fulfil “the prom- 
ise on which he had caused him to hope.” ‘* Account- 
ing,” says the Apostle, “‘ that God was able to raise him 
from the dead, whence also he received him in a figure,” 
“He judged him faithful who had promised.” See this 








faith, in his order to the servants, and his conversation 
with Isaac. ‘Io the former he says, ‘‘ Abide ye here with 
the ass, and I and the Jad‘willégo youder and worship, 
and come again to you ;” and to the latter, My son, God 
will provide himself a lamb for a burnt offering.” We can- 
not think that the lamb here referred to was Isaac him- 
self, because he would have then said, ‘‘ God has provided 
a lamb,’ &c. He no doubt believed, either that the Lord 
would interpose in some miraculous manner to prevent his 
death, or rather perhaps, that he would afterward restore 
him to life. Certainly he had a conviction that the Majes- 
ty of heaven would approve the obedience he required to 
his commands; and this alone enabled him to adopt this 
language. How strikingly do we see in this narrative, 
“ the work of faith and labor of love !” 

Contemplate now the approbation of the blessed God as 
shown to Abraham. And but for the confidence of his en- 
joying this, the patriarch could not have braved the trials, 
or have performed the painful task before us. But possess- 
ing this assurance, he is not to be moved by the sugges- 
tions of a depraved heart; or even, if he had heard them, 
or the tauntsjof infidelity ; he{remains steady to his|purpose. 
To please Jehovah was the great object to which he had 
devoted his life. And that he had the Divine approbation, 
we learn from several facts connected with the narrative. 
We see it in the gift of strength to enable his faith to con- 
quer. Was Abraham “ strong in faith,” and disposed to 
give “glory to God ;”—that faith was increased, and that 
disposition promoted, by Him who is “the giver of every 
good and perfect gift:” ‘‘ He that. hath, to him shall be 
given.” Abraham furnishes a proof that, in reference to 
the man who trusts in the Lord, “as his day is so shall his 
strength be.” We sometimes say, that were we called to 
this or the other trial, we could not sustain it. Thus do 
we distrust Him who has graciously declared, ‘‘ My grace 
is sufficient for thee.”” Does not this declaration extend 
to the most trying circumstances the Christian has to meet 
with? By indulging in fears of this kind, we destroy our 
confidence in the blessed God, and render ourselves une- 
qual to bear with suitable feelings what he is pleased to 
inflict. This approbation was shown in the acceptance of 
the offering, and the restoration of Isaac. ‘‘ He that hon- 
oreth me, I will honor,” is the rule by which the Supreme 
Governor of the world acts in dealing with his creatures ; 
and here the rule is exemplified. God had intended sin- 
gular honors for Abraham ; but these honors must be pre- 
ceded by a painful trial ; for thus does the Divine Being 
teach his people to value his blessings. Abraham obeys 
the painful command; but Isaac shall not die. His de- 
sign is accepted, instead of its execution. The lad is re- 
stored to his father! And, oh! how must his heart re- 
joice to receive his son, as it were from the embraces of 
death! What scenes would he have to disclose to his be- 
loved Sarah after this marvellous deliverance! See this 
approbation in God’s providing an offering ; thus proclaim- 
ing, “In the mount of the Lord it shall be seen,” that in- 


finite wisdom and mercy will provide a substitute to die 
for his people, that he will appear for them in the hour of 
distress, and that he will abundantly reward those that 
serve him. While Abraham stood, in silent, grateful sur- 
prise, marvelling at the miraculous interposition of the 
great Jehovah in his behalf, he “lifted up his eyes and 
looked, and behold, behind him a ram caught in a thicket 

by his horns; and Abrahnm went and took the ram, and 

offered him up for a burnt offering in the stead of his son.” 

God farther showed his approbation of his conduct, by re- 
newing and enlarging the covenant he had formerly made 

with him. While the Most High never blesses disobe- 

dience, he rewards those who obey him: ‘ By myself 
have I sworn, saith the Lord, for because thou hast done 

this thing, and hast not withheld thy son, thine only son, 

that in blessing I will bless thee, and in multiplying I will 

multiply thy seed as the stars of heaven, and as the sand 

upon the seashore; and thy seed shall possess the gate af 

his enemies ; and in thy seed shall all the nations of the 

earth be blessed, because thou hast obeyed my voice.” 

And see, finally, the approbation of God in holding up the 

deed to the admiration of all succeeding ages. So long as 

the volume of Revelation shall endure, “ shall this that he 

hath done be told for a memorial of him.’? This is the 

man whom the Majesty of heaven delighteth to honor ; this 

is the individual he calls upon us to imitate. 


{Pictorial Illustrations of the Bible. 








Narrative. 





THE BLIND AND THE IDIOT. 

The writer, in early life, was much interested in listen- 
ing to the conversation, and observing the habits of Mrs. 
S. a good old woman who was totally blind. The circum- 
stances of her affliction wert "singular. When a young 
woman, as she was cooking, a drop of boiling fat flew from 
the frying pan, and destroyed the sight of one eye; and, 
several years afterwards, a precisely similar accident de- 
prived her of the sight of the other. She sometimes spoke 
of it as a great mercy that she did not lose the sight of 
both eyes at once; for, she said, at first she found it ex- 
ceedingly awkward to pursue her accustomed business 
when deprived of one eye ; but she gradually learnt to ac- 
commodate herself to the privation, not only by employ- 
ing her remaining eye, which was impaired by sympathy 
with the other in the most advantageous direction, but also 
by a greater nicety in using her fingers; so that, by de- 
grees, it became easy to her to do her work—especially 
ironing and fine plaiting—more by feeling than by sight. 
By the time she lost the other eye, she had acquired such 
a habit of working without seeing perfectly, that she felt 
confidence in doing so, and seldom needed to look wheth- 
er it was well done. She said that it had often occurred 
to her, “‘ Suppose I were to lose the sight of my other eye, 
what should I do then?” and she seemed to have admitted 
the thought, not in a spirit of foreboding and distrust, but 
as a stimulus to improve her present advantages, so as 
best to fit her for further privation. She set herself to ac- 
quire an aptitude at finding her way about in the dark, 
and in performing all kind of ordinary work ; and, in par- 
ticular, she employed her “ precious eyesight ” (which was 
the phrase she always employed when speaking of it) in 
storing her mind by reading. She committed to memory 
a great part of the Holy Scriptures, and many psalms, 
hymns, and other devotional poems. Thus, when by a 
second stroke she was altogether deprived of the blessing. 
of bodily sight, she still retained the meane of making her-. 
self useful and obtaining a livelihood, and also possessed a 
treasure within, which was unfailing. She did not know 
what it was to be dull. 

Soon after her entire loss of sight she was left a widew ; 
and being of French parentage, she became an inmate in 
an asylum for French refugees and their descendants. 
But she was permitted occasionally to go out to work in 
the house of one of the overseers or visitors. There she 
was employed, sometimes in mending household linen,, in 
which it was truly astonishing to observe the regularity of 
her stitches, and the facility and quickness with which she 
threaded her needle, entirely by feeling. But more fre- 
quently she wus employed in ironing and fine plaiting, in 
which her performances were unrivalled. As she finished 
each article, she would gently pass her fingers over it each 
way, and instantly detect the slightest roughness or irreg- 
ularity ; nor would she turn any work out of her hands 
till she had satisfied herself that it was complete ; and she 
was much more prompt in discovering anything like a de- 
fect, than even those who examined it with their eyes. 





While thus employed, she usually sang hymns, if alone ; 
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or if any one was at work with her, she conversed in a 
cheerful and yet instructive manner ; generally recounting 
the mercies of God to her, and pressing it on the young to 
devote their blooming days to Him; while their faculties 
were afforded them, to employ them in His service ; and 
to lay up in store that which, in case of privation like hers, 
would be found an invaluable treasure. Nothing delight- 
ed her more than for one of the young people of the fami- 
ly to read to her. She was especially fond of pious senti- 
ments expressed in verse, for those she could readily com- 
mit to memory. When anything of this kind particularly 
pleased her, she would beg to have it read again; and 
with twice, or at most three times hearing, she could per- 
fectly recollect it; and then she discovered a satisfaction 
and complaceney in the consciousness of accumulated 
treasure, at least as intense as, and far more pure than 
that of the miser when he has deposited gold in his coffer, 
or placed fresh sums in the bank. ‘The writer well recol- 
lects being privileged in this way to communicate to the 
good woman, many of the devotional pcems of Miss Steele: 
“The Dying Christian to his Soul,” by Toplady; and 
many hymns by Watts, Doddridge, Cowper and Newton. 
A recurrence to those liyinns, often calls up some pleasing 
association with blind Mrs. 8. 

Mrs. S. kept her own room at the French hospital in 
the nicest order, and rendered herself very useful to her 
fellow inmates by nursing some who were feeble, and by 
going on little errands for those who were unable to go out 
themselves. She was an excellent market woman, a good 
judge of the quality of articles, and scrupulously exact in 
her accounts. When going out on her marketing errands, 
she was perhaps employed by several different persons ; 
and would carefully feel the piece of money given by each, 
and with that identical piece she would pay for that per- 
son’s articles, and with them put aside the change, if any, 
before she proceeded to any other matter. The men with 
whom she dealt, would sometimes try to induce her to tell 
them how many ounces of tea she wanted, and how many 
ounces of snuff; but she always refused, saying, ‘‘ No, 
that would put me out. IL should get confused in my 
reckoning. and then I might injure those who employ me, 
or be cheated by them, if they were inclined so to do; or 
disputes might arise. I must finish one thing at a time, 
and then I know what I am about.” 

Among the inmates of the hospital was a poor half idiot, 

one who was scarcely eligible by the strict rules of the so- 
ciety, but who was allowed to remain on account of her 
parents having been long and faithful servants of the in- 
stitution. This poor creature was not mischievons or vic- 
ious; but in one particular she was exceedingly trouble- 
some. Whenever an opportunity occurred, she would slip 
out and walk to a great distance. She never lost herself; 
but walked on until she was exceedingly exhausted with 
fatigue and hunger. She had several times been found in 
that condition by humane persons, to whom she gave a 
clear account of the place she came from, and the streets 
through which she had passed, and the point which she 
had reached. She was conveyed home, and some fresh 
expedient devised to prevent her future wanderings; but 
in vain; she was sure to elude all vigilance, and again 
make her escape. It became at length a matter of serious 
consideration with the managers of the charity, whether 
they ought not to place her in a lunatic asylum. The 
case of this poor creature excited much sympathy and 
compassion in the breast of kind Mrs. S. who begged per- 
mission to try if she could succeed in curing her of her 
wandering propensity. Permission being given, she pro- 
posed to the poor idiot to engage herself to assist her on 
account of her blindness. She was delighted with the 
idea of being promoted to some useful employment. She 
talked of being “‘ hired to wait on Mrs. S. the good blind 
woman,” with much complacency, and faithfully and obe- 
diently yielded herself to fulfil the injunctions of her mis- 
tress. After being for a short time trained by her, she 
became really useful in waiting on the sick and feeble in- 
mates. When Mrs. S. went out, Nanny accompanied her 
as her guide. If she wished to stay anywhere to work, 
which was often the case, Nanny led her to the door of the 
house, and then left her, having first received directions 
how to employ herself during the absence of her mistress, 
and at what time to return for her. And such was the 
ascendancy established over her by her kindness, that she 
never failed either to hasten home and employ herself as 
desired, or punctually to return at the appointed time. 
To those who knew the parties and their circumstances, 
Mrs. S. spoke of it as a matter of lively gratitude that she 
should be permitted to be useful, even in so humble an in- 
stance as that of training the poor idiot to habits of obe- 
dience, and preserving her from the restraints of a mad- 
house. She sometimes expressed a wish that she might 
be permitted to outlive the poor dependent creature, lest 
she should not prove equally obedient to others, or not be 
as kindly treated by them; but then she would check her- 
self and say, ‘ Cannot He, who has so mercifully taken 
care of me, and so constantly loaded me with benefits, 
take care of poor silly Nanny when Iam gone? Does He 
want the help of a poor blind creature like me?” 

It was so ordered in Providence that Nanny was the 
survivor, though not many weeks. Mrs. S. died in the 
full assurance of hope. Nanny faithfully, to the best of 
her ability, attended her benefactress to the last, and re- 
peated the expressions of hope and confidence that fell 
from her dying lips; though it is scarcely to be supposed 
that she understood their import, After the death of her 
friend, Nanny could scarcely be induced to take any 
nourishment ; she pined away, and in less than two months 
followed her to the grave!—S. S. Journal, 
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THE RESCUE OF THE PROPHETS. 


When the wicked and heathen Jezebel, wife of Ahab, 
King of Israel, slaughtered the prophets of the Lord, Oba- 
diah, a pious man and an officer in the house of Ahab, 
saved the lives of an hundred of them, by hiding them in 
two mountain caves, and privately feeding them with bread 
and water. e 

There, in the cut, we see the good Obadiah dressed, 
as they dress to this day, in the East, with his grateful 
loaves of bread, and stone jars of water; while the vener- 
able prophets lift up their hands in thankfulness, seeking 
the blessing of Israel’s God. (1 Kings, chap. 18.)—S. S. 
Meseenger. 








; Sabbath School. 


IT BENEFITS ME TEN DOLLARS A YEAR. 








BY E. SHADWICK. 


Boys. ‘Ten dollars a year! What, the Sabbath 
School? Where?—How! We will go, if we can get 
money by it! 

Teacher. Nay, but it benefited a man ten dollars a year, 
who never went. 

B. How so? Did it reform the boys, and keep them 
from robbing’ his orchard, or spoiling his garden ? 

T. No. ButI have heard of it benefiting rich men, in 
that way, so that they no longer needed a watch dog, to 
guard their fruits and flowers. 

B. Was it by keeping his own children out of mischief 
and accidents, so that they saved lawyers and doctor’s 
bills ? 

T. Parents of Sabbath School scholars are often bene- 
fited in this way. But the man whe said he was benefited 
‘ten dollars,” [ think had no children. 

B. Well, don’t make us guess any more, but tell us the 
anecdote. 

T. I will tell you with pleasure, my dear children. It 
is a true story, and was related to me by a very polite 
Christian gentleman—Prof. Hamilton, of Nashville Uni- 
versity, in ‘Tennessee. I tell you his name, and where it 
happened, that you may be sure it is no fiction. 

Said he: ‘‘ When | was teaching several years since, 
in New Jersey, I was requested to act as Librarian in the 
Sabbath School. I did so, And for the purpose of en- 
larging the library, | drew up a paper, and carried it to 
the people in the village for contributions. Some gave 
twenty-five cents, some fifty cents, and some a dollar, till 
I came to the house of a rich, learned man, that never 
went to meeting, and did not believe in the Bible.’’ 

Prof. H. being a very polite man, went in, and explain- 
ed the object to this unbeliever. 

‘* Put me down $10,” said the infidel. 

Prof. H. was quite surprised. ‘It benefits me $10, a 
year,” said the infidel, “‘ and I am willing to pay it.” 

Prof. H. was astonished. ‘“‘ How,” thought he, “ can 
the Sabbath School benefit you so much, when you never 
go near it?” 

** Why, before this Sabbath School began,” said the in- 
fidel, ‘‘ the boys of this village disturbed me all day on the 
Sabbath. ‘They were out of their day school, and while 
their parents were at meeting, many of the boys were in 
the street, playing, laughing or cursing, making so much 

noise, that | could neither read nor study. Sunday was a 
noisy day. But now the boys get their lessons, go to their 
Sabbath Schools, and then they never think of play. The 
Sabbath is still and quiet. The Sabbath School has made 
itso. ‘The change is worth ten dollars a year to me, and 


I will give you that sum every year, if you will keep the 
school going.” 





There, my dear children, is the way to secure praise 


from the mouth even of an infidel, and plenty of money 
for your library.— Star in the East. 
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THE OLD MILL. 


A correspondent of the Evening Gazette, writes as fol- 
lows from Berlin, under ‘date of July 24th,—‘I spent a 
pleasant day at Potsdam, and visited the tomb of Freder- 
ick the Great, and the famous gardens and palace of Sans 
Souci. The old windmill is still standing in perfect re- 
pair, and belongs to the descendants of the miller who re- 
fused to give it up to Frederick.” The following anec- 
dote explains this remark. 

Near Potsdam, in the reign of Frederick the Great, was 
a mill, which interfered with’ the view from the windows 
of Sans Souci. Annoyed by this eye-sore to his favorite 
residence, the king sent to inquire the price for which the 
mill would be sold by its:owner. ‘For no price,” was 
the reply of the sturdy Prussian; and, in a moment of an- 
ger, Frederick gave orders to have it pulled down. ‘The 
king may do this,”’ said the miller, quietly folding his arms, 
‘* but there are laws in Prussia ;” and forthwith he com- 
menced proceedings against! the monarch; the result of 
which was, that the court sentenced Frederick to rebuild 
the mill, and to pay a large sum of money as compensa- 
tion for the injury'which he had done. The king was 
mortified ; but said to his courtiers, “I am glad to find 
that just laws and upright judges exist in my kingdom.” 
The above anecdote is well known to every reader of the 
Prussian history, but it is necessary to be related here, as 
an introduction to what follows. About three years ago, 
the present head of the honest miller’s family, (his name 
is Frank) who has succeeded to the possession of his little 
estate, finding himself, after along struggle with losses, oc- 
casioned by that war which ruined many a house beside 
his own, involved in pecuniary difficulties almost insur- 
mountable, wrote to the king of Prussia, reminding him 
of the refusal experienced by Frederick the Great, at the 
hand of his ancestor, and stating that, if his majesty now 
entertained a similar desire to obtain possession of the 
property, it would be very agreeable to him, in his present 
embarrassed circumstances, to sell the mill. The king 
wrote immediately, with his own hand, the following re- 
ply :—“ My dear neighbor, I cannot allow you to sell the 
mill; it must remain in your possession as long as one 
member of your family exists; for it belongs to the histo- 
ry of Prussia, I lament, however, to hear that you are in 
circumstances of embarrassment; and I therefore send 
you six thousand dollars to arrange your affairs, in the 





‘hope that this sum will be sufficient for the purpose. 


‘Consider me always your affectionate neighbor, 
Freverick WILLIAM.” 
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LITTLE JANE. 


BY LYDIA MARIA CHILD. 


Little Jane was about four years old. She was a very 
neat little girl, and she had a kind heart. But little Jane 
was apt to fret. If her brother George came near her, and 
tickled her ear with a feather, she would toss back her 
curls, and hunch up her shoulders, and say, “I do wish 
George would let me alone.” 

George loved his sister dearly ; but he was a merry boy, 
and he liked to plague her sometimes. One day, he had 
been playing with some boys, and he felt very happy, in- 
deed. He came into the house, laughing and jumping, 
and began to sing, 


“Little Jane, 
Went up the lane, 
To hang her clothes a drying ; 
She called to Nell, 
To ring the bell, 
For Jack and Jill were dying.” 








His sister was sitting on a cricket, sewing a doll's gown. 
She gave her thread atwitch, and said, ‘‘ Mother, will you 
speak to our George?’ He is always singing about little 
Jane?” 

** What harm does it do to sing about little Jane ?”’ ask- 
ed the mother. 

‘1 do not like to have him sing, little Jane, little Jane, 
all the time. There, mother, he has begun again. Will 
you speak to him?” 

Before there was time to speak to the rogue, he ran out 
of doors, looking back all the time, and singing, “ Little 
Jane went up the lane.” Jane had half a mind to cry; 
but she concluded she would not. She knew George loved 
her, and only did such things for play. 

She put her doll in the cradle, and began to sing lulla- 
by. All at once she stopped, and said, ‘‘ Mother, I wish 
1 was a butterfly.” 

““Why do you wish that, my little girl?” said her 
mother. 

“* Because, if I was a butterfly, my brother George would 
not tickle my ears, and sing ‘‘ Little Jane.” 

** But, then, you would not have any brother George,” 
said her mother, “‘ and you would be sorry for that.” 

‘* Yes, I would be sorry for that,” said little Jane. “I 
do love George, if he only would not plague me’so, and 














sing baby songs tome. But if I was a butterfly, I should 
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have pretty, bright wings; I should fly all over the fields ; 
and I should sleep on the flowers.” 

Her mother smiled, and said, “ Butterflies have no 
mothers to tuck up their beds nicely, and kiss them, and 
bid them good night.” 

Little Jane sighed. ‘‘I should not like to be a butter- 
fly,’ she said. She sat still a minute, and then said, 
“But I should like to be a mouse ; I am sure I should.” 

“Why should you like to be a mouse ?” 

‘‘ Because I should have such sleek, soft fur, and such 
cunning little black eyes. I should so love to do mischief 
in the pantry, and then slip away into a hole, when I heard 
somebody coming. It would not be naughty for a mouse 
to do so, would it, mother?” 

‘No, it would not be naughty for a mouse to do so; 
because a mouse does not know any better,” said her 
mother ; ‘‘ but don’t you like better to be anice little girl, 
who knows what is right, and who has a mother to love 
her when she does right ?” 

“ Yes I do,” said little Jane; ‘I suppose, too, the cat 
would catch me, if I were a mouse.” She looked very so- 
ber, at the thought of being caught by the cat; but her 
face brightened up as she said, ‘‘ Oh, I should like to be a 
bird! Then I should have wings, and fly about after 
straws to make a nest. Such a pretty, pretty nést, as [ 
would make, so soft and warm. I should like to sleep in 
a bird’s nest.”” 

“ But perhaps the boys would steal your nest,”’ said her 
mother, ‘‘or perhaps the gunners would shoot you, when 
you were flying. Then you know you would have no 
nice little chair to sit in, and no mother to bring you your 

orringer of bread and milk.” 

“T should be sorry for that,’’ said little Jane; ‘I should 
not care much about the bread and milk; for if I were a 
bird, I could pick as many cherries off the trees, as I 
wanted. But [ should want somebody to give me my 
breakfast ; and I should like to have a brother George to 
speak to, though he does keep singing, little Jane, little 
Jane. I was going to say I wished I was a kitten; but 
then I should grow a great cat. I believe, mother, I had 
rather be your little Jane, than anything else, after all ; 
for father loves me, and you love me, and George loves 
me; and if I grow such a woman as you are, every body 
will love me.” 

The little chatter box did not talk any more that time ; 
for she heard her brother in the next room, and she went 
to play Puss-in-the-corner with him. 
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LITTLE MARY. 
BY MRS. C. B. P. WETHERELL, 


“OQ mother,” said little Mary Doane one morning as 
she ran into the house after having been out to feed her 
chickens; ‘‘O, mother, I have just thought what I shall 
do with my chickens next Fall.” 

“ Why, my dear, I thoaght you had settled that matter 
long ago,” replied the mother. 

“Yes—no, I thought once, I should buy a nice muff 
for next winter, but I do not care anything about it now.” 

“Why not, my love?” 

“‘Q, because the one I have now is good enough, till I 
shall be two or three years older.” 

“So it is, my dear; but what has altered your mind so 
suddenly ?”” 

“T will tell you, mother, if you will promise to let me 
do as I wish with my chickens.” 

“Why, you know, my child, that I told you that you 
might do what you pleased with them.” 

“Yes, but you did not think that I should give them 
away.” 

“Give them away! and do you wish to give them away, 
Mary ?” 

“ Yes, mother, if you are willing.” 

“Well, that is certainly a new idea. 
wish to give them, my love ?” 

“ But will you promise me, mother ?” 
_“T donot like to promise you unconditionally. But if 
itis right and proper, I shall have no objections.” 

“Well, you know that you sent me down to old Mrs. 
Grove’s yesterday, to carry her some tea.” 

“cc Yes.” 

“When I went in, she was trying to read in the Bible. 
But she said she had only a small Bible, and the print was 
so small and her eye-sight was so poor now, that she could 
hardly read it at all.” 

“ Poor woman.” 

“Well, when I was coming home,I could not help 
thinking of her, and how much comfort she would take if 
the had a Bible with good large print, like ours, for you 
know, mother, that reading the Bible appears to be her 
greatest source of comfort, now that Mr. Grove is dead. 
Well, when I was feeding my chickens this morning, I 
thought of her again, and something seemed to whisper to 
me that I might buy her a nice large Bible with my chick- 
ens, if I would do without the muff, and so I thought if 
you was willing, I would do so.” 

Mrs. Doane pressed her little daughter to her bosom, 
and tenderly kissing her, assured her that she was per- 
fectly willing that she should purchase the Bible, as she 
had proposed. 

Little Mary was delighted, and seemed almost impatient 
for the time to come when her chickens would be ready 
for the market. But the time came at last, and Mary’s fa- 


To whom do you 








ther took the chickens to market and returned with a beau- 
tiful large Bible. + 

Mary immediately carried it down to Mrs. Grove, who 
was so much pleased that she wept for joy. She thanked 
Mary over and over again, and assured her that as long as 
she lived, she would pray that the richest of heaven’s 
blessings might be showered upon her. Mary returned 
home, happier than ever before, and on entering her cham- 
ber, found a beautiful muff, on which was fastened a little 
billet containing these words— 

‘To GIVE TO THE POOR, IS TO LEND TO THE LorpD.”” 








STORY OF A SISTER’S LOVE. 


A few days ago I was at the State Prison at Sing Sing, 
where I heard the facts I am about to relate. They fur- 
nish as touching an instance of devotion as I have lately 
met, and they show us that in the humblest walks, even in 
the atmosphere of vice and crime, there may flourish some 
of the purest passions, that ought to win our charities, and 
make us respect the poor. 

A young man in Nova Scotia came to the city of New 
York, and fell among thieves. He became the companion 
of criminals, perhaps a criminal himself. Certainly he 
was arrested on a charge of crime, was tried, convicted, 
and sent to the prison at Sing Sing. 

His sister in Nova Scotia heard of the fate of her broth- 
er, and resolved to secure his deliverance from prison. 
She was only a servant girl, and her scanty purse was 
barely sufficient to defray her expenses through the long 
journey to the city. When she reached New York, she 
learned that the only way to get her brother out of prison 
was by pardon from the Governor of the State, and he was 
at Albany. She had no means to employ counsel to aid 
her in making the application, nor even the little that was 
necessary to pay her own way to the feet of the Governor. 
She went to service in the city, and worked faithfully till 
she had earned money enough to defray her expenses to 
Albany, and was soon there, a stranger, a young unpro- 


having a brother in the State Prison. She inquired the 
way to the house of the Governor, obtained an audience, 
and then with all the eloquence of love so long pent in 
her own bosom, she made known her request. The Gov- 
ernor said that he must have some reason for granting the 
pardon, or he could not interfere ! 

‘** But my brother is an innocent man,” said the girl, 
who never for a moment indulged the thought that he 
could have been guilty of crime. The Governor wanted 
something more than her word for it, and giving her the 
small comfort of words of sympathy and kindness, sent her 
away to devise ways and means to prove the innocence of 
her imprisoned brother. 

She returned to New York, and finding a place, again 
resumed her domestic service, and indefatigably labored, 
as time and opportunity allowed, to accomplish what was 
now the great end of her life. And what will not perse- 
verance and love achieve! Hopeless as the attempt might 
appear, she found the men who composed the jury that 
convicted her brother, and obtained the names of every one 
of them to a petition setting forth mitigating circumstances 
in his case, and asking the interposition of executive 
clemency in his behalf. With this petition, the devoted 
sister hurried to Albany, and full of hope, she presented it 
to the Governor. He was moved by the intensity of her 
purpose, and the ardent strength of her affection. But he 
still hesitated. 

“Why,’’ said she, “‘ you must pardon my brother. I 
shall never leave you until you do. I shall stay just here 
and pray for ever, and if you wish me to go away, you 
must pardon him, and I will bless you, and God will bless 
you the longest day you live.” Her prayers and tears so 
far prevailed as to extort a promise that he would make 
immediate iuquiries into the case, and if they were satis- 
factory he would transmit the pardon by a certain day, 
which he named, through the mail, to the Prison at Sing 
Sing. 

Once more the noble-hearted girl returns to her work, 
and waits for the slow weeks to wear away. But they flew 
faster when she thought that the time of her brother’s lib- 
erty drew near. This was to be the reward of her toil and 
suffering. 

On the very day which the Governor had named, the 
constant sister makes her appearance at the door of the 
Prison at Sing Sing, and informs the keeper that she had 
come for her brother, who on that day was to be pardon- 
ed by the Governor. She was told that no pardon had 
been received. Her heart sank within her. Was she, 
after all, to be disappointed? ‘‘ But the Governor said he 
would send it by the post, and it would be here to-day. 
He will keep his promise, I know he will.” The keeper 
was struck with her appearance and deeply interested in 
her manner. He told her to come in and he would send 
to the Post Office. While the messenger was gone, she 
walked the room in great agitation, trembling between 
hope and fear, and when the word was brought that there 
was no pardon, she protested that it would come, and she 
should not leave the prison until it did. The kind-heart- 
ed keeper took her to his house and permitted her to stay 
there waiting the arrival of the Governor’s letter. The 
next day it came—the pardon came—and she embraced 
her brother Free, and freed by his sister’s sacrifice and 
love. 

The pardon was accompanied by a letter from the Gov- 
ernor to the prisoner, urging him in strong and impressive 


language to conduct himself hereafter in a manner worthy | 


of the noble sister of whom he had reason to be proud, 
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tected woman, with no other recommendation than that of ‘ 





and to whose self-denying and persevering efforts he was 
indebted for his liberty. The brother and sister, rejoic- 
ing in their re-union and the boon of freedom so toilfully 
won, took their way from the prison-house, and are doubt- 
less now in some retirement, earning an honest livelihood. 

I dwell with peculiar interest upon this instance of sis- 
terly attachment. It teaches me not to look onlyfto the 
refined and elevated circles of humanity, for examples of 
pure and constant love. It tells me the poor and neglect- 
ed have hearts, and that they are as keenly alive to pleas- 
ure and pain, as those in the more highly favored walks of 
life.—Mother’s Magazine. 
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TWO LIVES PRESERVED, 
By a Cuitp Twetve Years O xp. 


On Monday afternoon, September 1, a party of ladies— 
consisting of Mrs. James Oakes of this city, her two sis- 
ters, Mrs. Knapp of Newburyport, and Mrs. Mosely, of 
Boston, and Mrs. O.’s daughter, Miss Garafelia Oakes, 
who will be twelve years old in December—went from 
Newburyport to Plum Island to bathe. They all came 
out of the water except Mrs. Mosely, and went a short dis- 
tance upon the beach to dress. While they were dress- 
ing, Mrs. R. N. Berry of this city, who was also upon the 
beach, heard Mrs. Mosely scream, ‘‘ save me! save me!” 
Mrs. Berry called to Mrs. Knapp, and told her that her 
sister was drowning. Mrs. Knapp, with a natural impulse, 
rushed into the water to save her sister, but immediately 
found herself beyond her depth, and called upon Mrs. 
Berry to save her. Mrs. Berry was in full dress, not hav- 
ing been in to bathe, but she waded out up to her neck, 
and reaching out, seized a part of Mrs. Knapp’s clothing, 
and drew her on shore. By this time Mrs. Oakes heard 


| the screaming, and seeing her sister, Mrs. Mosely, floun- 


dering in the water, pushed out to attempt her rescue ; but 
she, too, soon found herself sinking, and in her turn cried 
out to her daughter, ‘‘ Garafelia, save me! save your moth- 
Mrs. Berry saw that both ladies must inevitably 
drown, without prompt succor, and with great presence of 


‘ mind, she advised Garafelia to put on her life preserver, 


and save her mother. Quicker than lightning, (to use 
Mrs. Berry’s words,) the heroic girl had on her preserver, 
plunged in, swam to the spot where her mother was sink- 
ing, seized her by the hair of the head, which was all that 
was above water, and dragged her to Mrs. Berry, who had 
waded in to receive her; and together they laid her upon 
the beach, perfectly insensible, and with every appearance 
of a drowned person. But Mrs. Berry’s self-possession had 
not deserted her, and she implored Garafelia now to leave 
her mother, and rescue her aunt, Mrs. Mosely, who had 
already sunk. As she rose, Garafelia swam towards her, 
calling out, ‘Keep up, aunty! keep up! I’m coming; 
I’ve saved mother, and will save you!” and with these 
words she reached the drowning woman, and drew her al- 
so on shore, unconscious of all. 

Dr. Atkinson, of Newburyport, who happened to be 
upon the island, was soon at hand, and assisted in restor- 
ing animation to the two ladies who had been in such im- 
minent dauger. He said that neither of them could have 
lived two minutes longer in the water. ; 

It appears that Mrs. Mosely was seized by cramp, lost 
her self-control, and was drawn by the current into water 
ten or fifteen feet in depth_— Post. 
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A HAPPY HOME. 


Some very well intentioned mothers err for want of 
making due allowance for youthful feelings in general, and 
for the particular tastes and tempers of individuals. Such 
a mother has been known to disgust her child towards 
learning, by her repulsive manner of calling him to read : 
‘Put away that trifling toy, and come and say your les- 
son ;”—and at a subsequent period to drive him away 
from home to seek his pleasures by her habit of unkindly 
saying, “‘ Clear away these things; we can’t have this lit- 
ter about here;’”’ or, ‘‘ Dont let me hear the sound of that 
foolish fiddle ; it makes my head ache.” It was of such 
a mother that her husband remarked with a sigh, “It is a 
pity that my wife—good woman as she is—never learned 
to stroke a cat the right way.’’ On the contrary, a wise . 
mother will take care that—according to the means she 
possesses—her children shall find comfort at home, such 
as they can find no where else; that all their real wants 
are cared for; every innocent and reasonable indulgence 
and accommodation readily granted; and that, even if the 
mother have little else to bestow, they shall be sure of re- 
ceiving the smile of affectionate welcome. Fully aware of 
the importance of making home attractive to her grown 
up children, she will make it her study so to harmonize 
her duties as to secure to every individual under her 
charge, the highest possible portion of comfort and inno- 
cent gratification, that is compatible with the claims of 
others. In doing this, she will perhaps often be called to 
practise self-denial, to give up some engagemeut that she 
would like to enjoy, and to bear, with calmness and cheer- 
fulness, some things which she by no means prefers; but 
she will consider such sacrifices as more than repaid, if she 
succeeds in attaching her children to home, and securing 
their friendship and confidence. 

A good wife and mother are characterized as “‘ keepers ~ 
at home ;”’ and one important end to be answered there- 
by, is that of making home comfortable to all dependent 
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YOUTH’S COMPANION. 








on them; and especially to those members of the family, : 
whose business daily calls them out for the greater part of | 
their time, but whose hours of repose and relaxation are 
spent at home. An orderly, neatly-arranged house, punc- ' 
tuality and comfort at meals, cheerful and harmonious | 
family society, a hospitable welcome, on proper occasions, 
to a visiting friend, with many other little nameless acts 
of kindness and appliances of comfort flowing from a moth- 
er’s care, will tend much to make young people satisfied 
and happy at home. But many a youth, and many a hus- 
band too, has been driven into vicious society by the indo- 
lence, slatterness, or ill-temper of her who presided in the , 
house, miscalled home.—S. S. Journal. 











Editorial. 
SPLENDID SCENES. 
I stood, a few weeks since, on a bright and beautiful morning, 
upon the heights of Brooklyn, over against the city of New | 
York. There lay the city with its three hundred thousand peo- 
ple. A forest of masts encircled its lower extremities, while, 
rising above them on the higher ground of the city, rose the 
towers and spires of the numerous places of divine worship. The 
beautiful bay of New York was at my feet, sprinkled over in 
every part, with every species of water-craft, from the giant ship 
of war and the mammoth steamer, to the frail sail boat and the 
tiny skiff. The neighboring coasts, studded with villages, or 
clothed with the richest verdure, most beautifully diversified the 
scene; while the glorious sun, unobstructed by acloud, was pour- 
ing his radiance upon land and sea. Too far from the din and 
noise of that busy city to be disturbed by it, I enjoyed greatly 
the exciting scenes before me. 

But a few rods distant, however, from the place where I stood, 
was in progress a Christian privilege, the moral scenery of which, 
far outshone in splendor all I was viewing in the glory of that 
crowning city of this western world. There were gathered, in 
a neighboring place of worship, the friend and supporters of the 
American Board of Commissioners for Foreign Missions; and one 
of its deeply interesting Anniversaries, was now in progress. | 
The great and the good were there; statesmen, judges, civilians, | 
heads and officers of literary and theological institutions, pastors 
of the churches; in all an exceeding great company of the 
friends of Zion. 

And how noble the enterprise that called them together! It 
was to commune and consult together respecting the best means 
of making known to all nations the way of salvation by Jesus 
Christ, and causing all people to know the happiness of his 
friendship and love. What a bond of union! What a sacred 
and delightful impulse gathered this great assembly! Men 
from the farthest regions of the nation felt it, and came. The 
North and the South, the East and the West were there. They 
mingled their prayers and sympathies. They saw each others’ 
faces with gladness, and heard each others voices with delight. 
Few such meetings are held in this world. ‘ 

But I should like to introduce my young readers to a more in- 
timate acquaintance with this meeting. Look round the spa- 
cious church with me for a few moments. Upon that platform, 
raised in front of the pulpit, sit several gentlemen. In the cen- 
tre is the President of the Board, Hon. T. Frelinghuysen. He 
was formerly a Senator in Congress from New Jersey, is now 
Chancellor of the University in New York city. His counte- 
nance beams with intelligence and benevolence, and he presides 
over the great assembly with great dignity and wisdom. On 
either side of him sit the Secretaries of the Board, Messrs. An- 
derson, Armstrong, Green and Treat, with various piles of valu- 
able documents before them, and busy in the duties of their 
office. 

Take a look next at the congregation. It is a great sea of 
heads, the house being densely filled in every part. The galle- 
ries are filled with ladies, being specially reserved for them ; and 
they sit there, a goodly multitude, gazing at the interesting scene 
before them, and listening with the deepest attention. 

You will see, here and there, returned Missionaries mingled 
with the members of the Board and participating in the hallowed 
scenes. There is Mr. Smith just returned from Syria, and be- 
side him, sits Mr. Burgess from India. At a little distance is 
Mr. Spaulding from Ceylon, and farther down the middle aisle 
sits Mr. Bingham from the Sandwich Islands. Near him is Mr. 
Walker from Western Africa. Mr. Benjamin from Greece is 
present also. ‘These men have been, and are now, Missionaries 
of the Board, and good soldiers have they been in the service of 
the Great Captain of salvation, and a noble work have they 
done in breaking up the strong holds of wickedness in heathen 
lands. 

That gentleman of portly form and hoary head, conversing 
with one of the Secretaries, is Chief Justice Williams of Con- 
necticnt. Standing by that pillar yonder, is Judge D. of Penn- 
sylvania, and not far from him sits Judge J. of New Jersey. 
Near him is a group of distinguished merchants of New York, 
and sprinkled over the congregation are legislators, civilians, 
eminent physicians, hoary headed pastors of the churches, and a 
vast number of the younger ministers of the gospel. Here they 
are from the extremities of the nation, from Maine to South Car- 
olina; from the Atlantic States to Missouri. They have left 
their various important callings and cares at home, and have 
come hither to mingle their counsels and prayers in reference to, 
as the Sandwich Islanders beautifully expressed it—“ making 
the word of God grow in all lands.” 
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: is smooth. 


A subject of great interest, and of very exciting character, is 
now before the Board. It is that of slavery. The relation of 
master and slave exists in a few of the churches gathered among 
the heathen, and some of the friends of missions have petitioned 
the Board to take measures to banish entirely that relation. A 
long and interesting report has just been read which takes the 


' ground, that the mere fact of holding a slave does not destroy 


evidence of Christian character, and that the extinction of slave- 
ry should be left, as the Apostles left it, to the workings of the 
principles of the gospel. Some disagree with this report, and ar- 
dently oppose its adoption. Others are fully in its favor. Great 
interest is felt, as the discussion goes on. Numbers rise togeth- 
er to get an hearing, and there are many glowing with desire to 
give their views. Over this exciting scene, the President pre- 
sides with dignity and composure, giving fair opportunity for 


each to speak. It is delightful to see that, strongly as men feel, 


they are kind and courteous. The discussion rolls on, not like 
a fierce and roaring torrent, but like a great flood of waters mov- 
ing with safe and firm boundaries. The current though mighty, 
It does not break into waves, and roar and dash 


' against the shores. Piety and wisdom, and Christian love, are 


there to restrain the storm. Men will love each other, though 
they differ in opinion. At last, after long and thorough discus- 
sion, the question comes upon the report. It is an anxious mo- 
ment. Men scarcely breathe, as the crisis arrives. But one 
opinion, however, prevails with all entitled to vote, and the re- 
port is unanimously adopted. Many an anxious heart is reliev- 
ed. Many countenances brighten. A burden is thrown off. It 
was an intensely interesting and solemn scene. The suggestion 
fell most gratefully upon every ear that the assembly should 
unite in a solemn act of praise to the God of peace. And the 
hearts of multitudes were poured out in sweet communion with 
God. 

I take my young readers to another scene. The gathered 
friends of missions are in a spacious church for the purpose of 
engaging in that delightful act of homage to the Saviour, the 
celebration of the Sacred Supper. On every side I beheld the 
followers of Christ. Statesmen, legislators, judges, pastors of 
the churches and other disciples of Christ, an exceeding great 
company. And they are of one mind. They love the same Sa- 
viour. They rest all their hope of salvation upon his precious 
blood. They are engaged in the same great work of making 
him known to a perishing world. And they are now seailng 
anew their attachment to Him and the great missionary cause. 
Many and very hallowed associations are connected with this 
sacred festival. Many are enjoying it, who will not all meet 
again till they meet in heaven. 

The closing scene of this Anniversary of the Board was full of 
interest. There was the voice of fervent prayer and the strains 
of sacred praise. Hearts are poured out before God in delightful 
unison, and, as the sougs of Zion resound through the temple 
from so many tongues, it reminded one of the great assembly 
above, where “as the sound of many waters, and of mighty thun- 
derings,” they sing “ worthy is the Lamb that was slain and hath 
redeemed us to God by his blood.” 

The interesting scene is now over. To the distant quarters of 
the land are now scattered those so recently in such happy com- 
munion with each other. But the love of Christ and of missions 
goes with them. May they, and all whose good they seek meet 
together in gladness, at the great coronation day of the Prince 
of Peace! H. 
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NO SUPPER! 


Your little Companion, who complained some time ago of be- 
ing sent to bed without supper, has had frequent cause of com- 
plaint lately. Those subscribers who have not paid for the pres- 
ent year, are requested to think of this hard usage, and send the 
Dollar due to the Editor, the first opportunity. Post Masters are 
authorized to give a Receipt for the money, and send it to the 
Post Master in Boston, who will pay it to the Editor. 

N. Wu1u1s, 11 Cornhill, Boston. 




















“Tam fallen,” cried Jeremy Taylor, “into the hands of publi- 
cans and sequestrators, and they have taken all from me! What 
now? Let me look about me! ‘hey have left me sun and 
moon, fire and water, a loving wife, and many friends to pity me, 
and some to relieve me ; and I can still discourse ; and, unless | 
list, they have not taken away my merry countenance, and my 
cheerful spirits, and a good conscience; they have still left me 
the providence of God, all the promises of the gospel, and my 
religion, and my hopes of heaven, and my charity to them, too. 
And still I sleep, and eat and drink, and digest; [read and med- 
itate ; I walk in my neighbor’s pleasant field, and see the varie- 
ties of natural beauties, and delight in all that in which God de- 
lights, that is, in virtue and wisdom, in the whole creation, and 
in God himself.” 
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THOUGHTFUL SCHOLARS. 


A Sabbath School teacher, instructing his class on that pe- 
tition of the Lord’s prayer, ‘Thy will be done on earth, as it is 
in heaven,” said to them, “ You have told me, my dear children, 
what is to be done—the will of God ; and where it is to be done— 
on earth ; and how it is to be done—as tt is donein heaven. How 
do you think the angels and the happy spirits do the will of God 
in heaven, as they are to be our pattern ?” 

The first child replied, “They do it immediately ;” the second, 
“They do it diligently ;” the third, “They do it always ;” the 
fourth, “They do it with all their hearts ;” the) fifth, “ They do it 
all .” Here a pause ensued, and no other children ap- 











peared to have any answer; but, after some time, a little gir] 
arose, and said, “Why, sir, they do it without asking any 
questions.” ‘ 


GOOD ADVICE TO THE GIRLS. 


Girls beware of transient young men—never suffer the ad- 
dresses of a stranger; recollect one good steady farmer boy, or 
industrious mechanic, is worth more than all the floating trash jp 
the world—the allurements of a human dandy-jack with a gold 
chain around his neck, a walking stick in his paw, some honest 
tailor’s coat on his back and his brainless, though a fancy skul] 
can never make up the loss of a kind father’s home, a good moth. 
er’s counsel, and the society of brothers and sisters; and their 
affection lasts—while that of such a young man is lost at the 
wane of a honey moon. "T's true. 
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BOTHERING A WITNESS. 


A Little Rock, (Arkansas,) paper tells a story of a youth put 
upon the witness stand, who was bothered to death by the coun. 
sel on the opposite side—one complaining that he could not un- 
derstand the witness, and the other claiming the protection of the 
court against such interruptions. Losing his patience at last, the 
witness addressed himself to the court—“If you'll just stop ’em 
both, I’ll tell my story so that the biggest fool in the house will 
understand it all!” 





Oneness 


Conunprums.—Why is a navigator like a washerwoman ? 
Because he is often crossing the line, between the poles. 
When is.a door not a door? 
When it is ajar. 
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WHAT IS MOST BEAUTIFUL. 
A*Dialogue for Eight Little Girls. 
BY J, LUMBARD. 

Tue Srars. 


The stars that gem the brow of night, 
Are very beautiful and bright; 

They look upon us from the skies 

With such serene and holy eyes, 

That I have fondly deemed them worlds 
Where joy her banner never furls. 
What marvel, then, that I should love 
The stars that,shine so bright above ? 





Tue Moon. 


The moon that sails serenely through 
The skies of evening deeply blue, 
Perhaps half-hidden from the eye 

By some dark cloud that wanders by, 
Yet shines with mellow light and pale, 
Like some fair face beneath a veil, 
Appears more beautiful to me, 

Than all the stars I nightly see. 


Tue Sun. 


The golden sun that rises bright, 
And dissipates the gloom of night, 
Is beautiful and brighter far, 

Than is the largest evening star ; 

Its light at morning or at noon, 
Exceeds the brightness of the moon. 
The world indeed were very sad, 
Without its beams so warm and glad. 


Tue Birps. 


The merry birds upon the wing, 
That all day long so sweetly sing, 
And when thestilly evening comes, 
Are sleeping in their leafy homes, 
With plumage yellow, red and gold, 
Are very pretty to behold, 

I love to listen to ther airs, 

They drive away my gloomy cares! 


Tue Brooks. 


The brooks that through the meadows go, 
And sing with voices sweet and low, 

Are beautiful to look upon, 

As gladly on their ways they run, 

The tiny fishes gaily swim, 

Their bosoms fair and clear within, 

And flowers that on their margins grow, 
Look down to see themselves below. 


Tue FLowenrs. 


The flowers that blossom every where, 
And with their fragrance scent the air, 
Are fairer than the birds or brooks, 
With their serene and modest looks; 
And though they have no voices sweet, 
Like birds and brooks our call to greet, 
Yet in their silence they reveal, 

Such lessons as the heart can feel ! 


A CuHILp. 


But there is something brighter far, 
Than sun or moon or twinkling star, 
And fairer than a bird or brook, 

Or flow’ret with its pleasant look ; 

It is a simple little child, 

Whose heart is pure and undefiled; 
And they who love their parents well, 
Tn loveliness all things excel! 


Concivusion. 


_ The sun, the moon, the stars of night, 

And birds, and brooks, and blossoms bright, 
With richest charms are ever full— 
With us they are the Beautiful ; 
But little children, who are good, 
Whose tender feet have never stood 
In pathways by the sinful trod, 
oe are the Beautiful with God! 
N.Y. 


Utica, [ Gospel Teacher. 
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